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DIALOGUE AND DIALECTIC! 


A Review of the Conference Held in Athens, May 2-6, 1955, under 
the Auspices of the International Institute of Philosophy 


“The first modern international meeting of philosophers to be 
held in Greece should certainly devote its sessions to a theme such 
as ‘Dialogue and Dialectic.’ ’—This remark expressed a sentiment 
common to all who were there. On such a subject and under such 
circumstances the participants could scarcely keep from falling 
into a maze of reminiscences which kept their minds in a state of 
holy distraction. It was natural that the miraculous course of 
ancient philosophy, its heritage and survival in contemporary 
philosophy, as in perennial philosophy, should provide the frame- 
work for many of the papers and for most of the official speeches. 
Many of these reinterpretations were searching and constructive 
as well as brilliant. However, this kind of eloquence leads to an 
occasional query and even to serious extrapolation. A historian 
would certainly need to revise some of the parallels drawn and 
some of the contrasts that were made too sharp, as between Epi- 
curus and Pythagoras, between Hegel and Plato. 

Those Athenian days, with their impressive stage setting, cre- 
ated in us for the time being an inexpressible and unavoidable un- 
easiness. One had to face it bravely; it certainly had a more gen- 
eral meaning. It affected the moods of even the most eminent of 
the philosophers gathered there. Each had come in a mixed mood, 
half of pride at being an heir to such a heritage, half in genuine 
humility bordering on an attitude of unworthiness. Standing 
today before the Parthenon, who can help feeling broken, abused, 
pillaged, like these wretched rocks? And yet there rises out of 
them of a sudden, in a twinkling, the vision of a line of wondrous 
beauty and purity, formed by two columns miraculously intact, 
tracing against the sky with the sureness of fate the geometric 
measure of mankind. When you first see it, the Parthenon gives 
you an impression of ruin, but when you leave it, you leave breath- 
less and torn, your own first impressions in ruin. It may take a 
deal of imaginative callousness to the scene to be able to follow at 
once, on the first evening, the noble words of The Prayer on the 


1 Translated by H. W. Schneider. 
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Acropolis; but after a period of searching, rereading, imagining, 
much dreaming, and summoning hastily what little history you 
ean bring to bear on it, you find yourself erecting on those few 
metres of earth a living image of the past. And when this image 
comes to life it is a shattering presence. 

Thus, the same presence that obscures memory inevitably re. 
vives it. A philosophical voyage to Greece always evokes the same 
fresh charm that a return to one’s native soil or country evokes. 
After the first steps on one’s own ground, the clash between past 
and present, the mirage of seeing what is essential in one’s own 
history rising up in the midst of a new and unanticipated modern 
scene, creates in one’s consciousness a framework for historical 
dialectic. It troubles a Northerner, say from Paris or Warsav, 
to find that he has the same past, the same memories as his Greek 
contemporary, only, perhaps, with less equanimity. 

This emotionally charged atmosphere was heightened by the 
splendid welcome given by the Greek Committee and by the Gov- 
ernment, both of which bestirred themselves to live up to the an- 
cient fame of Hellenic hospitality. However, we beg pardon for 
not describing this aspect of the Symposium; it should be described 
by a real reporter and not enter casually into this account of the 
philosophical experience, save as it contributed an intrinsic quality 
to the conference. For example, we must mention as a remarkable 
and significant event the attendance of the King and Queen, who 
also received the members personally. This was more than an act 
of royal etiquette; it was intended that by the gracious presence 
of their Royal Majesties honor would be done to the Republic of 
philosophers. In fact, the Queen’s conversation with philosophers 
on the occasion of the reception in the Royal Palace turned into a 
real philosophical discussion. 





It is difficult, of course, to give a connected account of what 
happened during those days, for this kind of conference develops 
by stages on several simultaneous levels; an observer would have 
to be ubiquitous to give a complete account. There were the et 
cathedra communications, and interspersed there were meetings for 
discussion; there were also the scientific studies during the visits 
to archeological sites. And there were the business meetings of 
the International Federation of Philosophical Societies and of the 
International Institute of Philosophy, meetings only slightly re 
lated to the symposium. There was the farewell salutation by @ 
dean of the University, who praised the renewal of philosophical 
friendships across the centuries, and who in a beautiful bass voice 
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intoned a Greek Orthodox liturgy. This farewell might seem in- 
congruous, coming as it did from the orchestra of a theatre where 
the plays of Aeschylus had been performed, but really it blended 
with the sombre Phedriades that decorate the Theatre of Dionysos 
at Delphos, and brought tears rather than smiles to the faces of 
those who heard it. In a very different way there came other 
moments of culmination, as on the bus that carried us through a 
pouring rain between Argos and Tyrinth, when a conversation be- 
tween Perelman and Kotarbinsky on the way logic is taught in 
Poland, and a discussion between Adam Schaf and Jean Hyppolite 
on material dialectic in the history of the sciences foreshadowed 
the coming symposium at Warsaw. 

The pattern of a symposium was insisted on by both the In- 
ternational Institute of Philosophy and UNESCO. More modest 
than the array of a full ‘‘congress,’’ it had the advantage of 
bringing together those who were specially qualified to make orig- 
inal contributions or appropriate observations on the subject sub- 
nitted for discussion, and of permitting among them a genuine, 
collective téte-a-téte. And since it was ‘‘dialogue’’ itself that was 
chosen as theme, one could see the participants finding their subject- 
matter in their direct experience, and their argument in an imme- 
diate, continuous process of adjustment and development as the 
successive speakers came to conclusions. 

In other words, the central aim of the symposium at Athens 
was to put together the essentials of a ‘‘doctrine on dialogue,’’ to 
track to its sources the philosophy of philosophical symposia. This 
living doctrine had to appear in each participant’s practice even 
before it could be reflectively studied in theory: ‘‘dialogue’’ was at 
once the most frequently used predicate of discourse and also the 
most intimate object of subjective concern. Hence this dialogue on 
‘‘dialogue’’ was bound to create its own dialectic, woven by the ap- 
parently random efforts of a group of individuals as they converged 
or diverged, and formed immediately and unpredictably. It was 
this experimental value of the symposium that was foreseen by 
those who showed such good judgment in organizing the program, 
and who consciously aimed at the union of both terms, ‘‘dialogue’’ 
and ‘‘dialectic.’’ 

Obviously the most constructive papers were those based on the 
common postulate that in each man thought and reason are consti- 
tuted by a dialectic immanent in dialogue, and that reflection re- 
covers by means of an inner ideal its own growing dialectic, so that, 
almost paradoxically, if seen in terms of a classic logic, the return 
of reason to its genuine norms must also be a return to the powers 
that come to birth in the daily dialogue among men. For if it is 
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clearly understood that no philosopher can be right all alone, the 
dramatic problem raised by Socrates is to show how it is possible 
though all appeal to the same reason formally, to arrive at sud 
different theoretical attitudes and conclusions. 

This way of putting the problem of philosophy is sufficiently 
recent in contemporary philosophy to arouse certain hesitations, 
It is, of course, useless to bring to Athens the defenders of a solitary 
or solipsistic type of reflection: their réle would have been to main. 
tain silence! But there were more sociable hesitations. Scareely 
had Julius Ebbinghaus expressed his personal inability to think 
through ‘‘the idea of a dialectic in general’’ and Jean Wahl dared 
to ask if perhaps the existential experience of tragedy or of freedom 
or of anguish or of beauty would not be deeper and more primary 
for philosophical awareness than either dialogue itself or dialeetie, 
when it became evident that their way of raising very pertinent 
questions would find little echo in the symposium. 

However, though one can assume that all who took part were 
agreed in welcoming dialogue, the divergences began to appear 
along all the possible meanings of the term ‘‘dialectic,’’ which often 
appeared in the discussions as the real suspect, and which seemed 
to be able to make human speech the worst or the best of things, 
to use the saying of Aesop, who seemed to be the chief of the for- 
gotten during the days at Athens. Is dialectic an art in the service 
of dialogue and reason, or is it an obstacle to the achievement of 
reason and dialogue? Is it merely the evidence of negation, of the 
irrational in reason, the acceptance as if legitimate of violent jumps 
and of sudden mutations on the ground that they are necessary to 
the historical development of mankind ? 

Remarkably representative of this latter point of view was the 
position defended by Guido Calogero, one of the most brilliant and, 
if I may say so, one of the most human voices heard at Athens. 
For him dialectic is the permanent obstacle in the way of dialogue, 
the attempt to rob dialogue of its powers by creating a secondary 
logic, always more or less specious and maleficent. Hence, the 
whole virtue of dialogue is that it should spring from a whole- 
hearted opening of minds, guided by the reciprocal presence of real 
persons. And he doubtless spoke from deep conviction when he 
dared his hearers to explain how a truth can present itself a 
necessary for freedom. After this analysis, there remained little 
for others to say in defense of dialogue, except to give their own 
illustrations in his support. But there remained the task of clear- 
ing up the ambiguities in dialectic ; and many speakers who followed 
Calogero really extended his criticisms when they tried to find in 
dialectic the norms of genuine dialogue. 
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Nevertheless, it was dialogue itself that was on trial during the 
effective criticisms of dialectic that were made by several of the 
readers of prepared papers. Thus, according to Professor Barzin, 
dialectic is always out of place; taking his stand absolutely firm 
between the science that has been achieved and science in the 
making, he refuses to recognize any alternative except that between 
“Jogic’’ and ‘‘inspiration,’’ and, at the limits, between truth and 
error. In the presence of truth dialogue is needless. The same 
basic attitude, though differently motivated and hence more in- 
cisive, came from the logician Alfred Ayer, who, though he readily 
admitted that there is in science a continual revision of theories, 
maintained that at any given moment in science there are recog- 
nized truths, which are for us the truth; not that we ever really 
know, but that in science as elsewhere we must act as if we knew 
at least a few things. So, as far as practice goes, Barzin sees in 
dialectic no moral virtue nor any power for action, whereas Ayer 
thinks that, since ultimately men act according to their needs, a 
moralist can always in given circumstances make a moral matter 
of the theory of argumentation. In short, from such points of 
view, ‘‘dialogue’’ and ‘‘dialectic’’ have today become words for 
conjuring, but they do not strictly determine or explain anything. 

All these questions received definite answers from Ch. Perelman 
and Jean Hyppolite, but their answers were quite different; they 
did not end the debate, rather they became the two chief points of 
reference in all the discussion that followed. 

Perelman showed how genuine dialectic is generated when dia- 
logue is rehearsed by a dialogue with oneself: the dialogue with 
oneself can construct all the conditions essential to the dialogue, 
and hence dialectic is richer, more alive than any actual dialogue. 
To improve a dialogue, therefore, one must have recourse to dialec- 
tie, provided dialectic itself in turn improves itself and adapts it- 
self to becoming a logic for science-in-the-making, or the theory of 
how statements confront each other, and the means whereby any 
given social or cultural environment can provide a reasonable en- 
vironment for dialogue. And, inversely, dialectic can appear as 
the promoter of dialogue, by appealing to a more open dialogue, 
that is, to what Guido Calogero called genuine dialogue. The con- 
clusions of a dialectical logic, that is, the conclusions which serve to 
justify actual conclusions of dialogue, can be determined (at least 
theoretically) by the network of the practical conditions which 
make dialogue possible. 

Though there is certainly no such thing as a theory of practical 
reason, no theory of truth which can command action immediately, 
and though we exclude even the possibility of a dialogue being the 
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direct basis of a decision, there can nevertheles be rules—rules for 
a reasoning mind, because there are reasonable minds—minds which 
enable one to “‘approach dialogue.’’ And though reason can not 
act by itself, it can at least negatively, so to say, report its problems 
to action. Hence we might substitute for the classical contrast be. 
tween judgments of reality and judgments of value the contrast 
between demonstrative reasoning and argumentative reasoning, The 
discussions which followed the presentation of these views by Perel. 
man seem to indicate that there will be a lively interest in the pub- 
lication (soon, we hope) of his Treatise on Argumentation. 

Jean Hyppolite, in turn, tried to establish a philosophical logic 
in terms of the dialectic of dialogue itself. Referring in this at. 
tempt to Section B of The Phenomenology of Mind, he replied with 
a single answer to all the detractors of dialectic, who, in opposing 
Socrates to Plato, Plato to Hegel, and dialogue to Hegelian dialec. 
tic, really were aiming at something beyond them all. For Hegel 
and for Hyppolite the problem is to show how, in the framework 
of possible experience, a philosopher can in himself realize the dia- 
lectic that is immanent in experience generally ; how it is possible 
to find a WE (fiir uns) in philosophical experience. The I must 
be a We, and the We also an I; consciousness is never as such uni- 
lateral; it is divided, but when put together its various points of 
view create an emergent which is precisely this We, that is, the 
possibility of dialogue. At the limit of dialogue there is always 
violence, which is present even within dialogue; for Socrates re- 
turns into the cave, into his prison, whenever a dialogue comes to 
an end. Dialectic and dialogue are both impure so long as they 
are not in order. Thus one sees that for Hyppolite dialogue and 
dialectic meet at the limit when both are real or genuine. And he 
urged us not to shut ourselves up in the attitude of what psycho- 
analysts call ‘‘resistance,’’ nor to be content with dialogues among 
our own kinfolk, but to find in dialogue itself sufficient resources 
to enable its own dialectic to unfold it. 





The physical order of the meetings was as follows: the papers 
were read under the chairmanships successively of Marcel Barzin, 
Alexandre Koyré, Enrico Castelli, and Julius Ebbinghaus; the dia- 
logue meetings were held under the active direction and universal 
presence of Richard P. McKeon, President of the International In- 
stitute of Philosophy. The first day was devoted to a general ex- 
ploration, the second to problems centering on theoretical reason 
and the new logic, the third to problems of practical reason. For, 
as Guido Calogero well said toward the close of this dialogue, 
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“Whether the world be rational or not, the important thing for man 
is to know how to be reasonable.’’ No more appropriate note could 
have been sounded to conclude a symposium held where men first 
philosophically came to grips with man ’s condition. 

The volume containing the complete text of the papers in their 
original languages is to appear in Athens under the joint auspices 
of the International Institute of Philosophy, the Committee of 
Welcome at the Faculty of Philosophy of Athens, and the Greek 
Government. 

GILBERT VARET 


UNIVERSITY OF BESANCON, FRANCE 
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History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western. Sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India. Editorial Board: 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Chairman; Ardeshir Ruttonji 
Wadia; Dhirendra Mohan Datta; Humayun Kabir, Secretary. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. [1952]. 2 vols. (617 pp., 
462 pp.). Distributed by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
$15.00. 

I 


This work is a landmark which may come to be regarded as a 
monument. It is the first attempt to compile a history of the 
philosophies of both East and West by the collective efforts of a 
large group of specialists and experts under the direction of a 
particularly eminent group of editors. Its genesis, as well as its 
development, is uniquely Indian; surely the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of no other government coming into power would set forth 
as one of its first projects the publication of a comprehensive work 
in this field. More than sixty authors, almost all Indians and ex- 
cept for one or two all Asiatics, have contributed to the two vol- 
umes, the first of which deals with Eastern and the second, be- 
ginning with Persian, with Western thought. In the Introduction 
the revered Minister of Education, Abul Kalam Azad, refers to 
the work as a first outline of a comprehensive history designed to 
lead to world understanding, rather than as an attempt at the 
completion of a world philosophy (pp. 16, 27). 


II 


The survey of Indian philosophies in Volume One differs from 
the well-known histories by Radhakrishnan and Dasgupta by its 
combination of brevity and variety of treatment. Much is said 
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which has been said before; here a few of the more striking up. 
usual features may be mentioned. In an early chapter on pre. 
Vedic elements in Indian thought, C. K. Raja says, without doen. 
mentation, that temple worship was prominent in the Indus Val. 
ley civilization (p. 37). Another writer treats Mohenjo-Daro 
script as having been successfully deciphered, as of 1936 (pp, 
393 f. and n. 3). The chapter on the Vedas, by T. Chowdury, 
takes the term in a broad sense, as including the Brahmanas, thus 
obscuring the historical sequence which other writers have at. 
tempted to trace. Max Miiller’s dating, 1500 B. C., is said to be 
arbitrary and to have been ‘‘curiously’’ followed by others; a date 
from 4500 to 2500 B. C. is favored (p. 40). T. M. P. Mahadevan 
points out that the Upanisads contain both cosmic and acosmic 
traditions; Brahman-aitman is not only the all-inclusive ground of 
the universe but is also the reality of which the universe is only 
an appearance (pp. 62 ff.). To the criticisms passed by A. B. 
Keith and R. E. Hume regarding the alleged lack of ethical con- 
tent of the Upanisads, the reply is that the moral life is assumed 
as a prerequisite for such inquiries (pp. 70 f.). 

In 8. K. De’s account of the Mahabhirata, the views found in 
the Bhagavad-Gita are ascribed to the pressure of popular religion 
rather than to any pressure from the development of Jainism or 
Buddhism, though it is said that the revision, rather than the in- 
sertion of the Gita in the older epic, took place about the time of 
the rise of the heresies (p. 94). ‘‘Its purely philosophic position 
is perhaps not quite strong, but inconsistencies are reconciled by 
the living warmth of religious feeling’’ (pp. 96 f.). Hindu society 
should not be regarded as world-negating; the Laws of Manu, by 
their rules for all four stages of life, prevent such overemphasis 
(p. 110). The interpretation of the universe as lila or cosmic 
play is traced in the Piranas (p. 122); elsewhere it is said that 
credit must be given to the Vedantists for having thought of it 
(p. 340). Almost every period of Indian philosophy has had its 
champions of Carvaika materialism or scepticism (p. 133). 

The Jaina teaching concerning contradiction is said by A. 
Chakravarti to imply merely that you can describe an object from 
one point of view as existing and from another point of view as 
non-existing (p. 142). T. R. Murti’s account of the four great 
Buddhist schools is one of the best in the book. 

In the discussions of the six orthodox Hindu systems, some of 
them for example by S. C. Chatterjee, Radhakrishnan, and P. T. 
Raju, who are well known in the West, the five-member Nyaya 
syllogism is presented as if the two members added to those which 
are closer to Aristotle were logical rather than psychological or 
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rhetorical (pp. 234 f.). The Samkhya and Yoga systems, like the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika, are treated together. According to S. 
Mookerjee, the Samkhya seems to have been the oldest philosoph- 
ical system in India (p. 242). As purusa, without causing any- 
thing, starts the evolutionary process in prakrit, ‘‘the immanent 
teleology becomes released’’ (pp. 244, 250). The Yoga teachings 
are treated very briefly, with no mention of the more unusual or 
fantastic claims made in Patafijali’s siitras. Some sweeping claims 
are made for Ramanuja’s achievements in reconciling various views 
(pp. 312-315). Madhva’s teachings are said to be the highest 
form of monism (p. 336); this view is not supported by other 
writers on pp. 288, 343, and 356. The subtle arguments of the 
theistic Vedanta schools concerning the world as different and/or 
non-different from Brahman are ably though subtly summed up 
(pp. 343, 358). 

Fifty-nine pages are devoted to Saiva and Sakta teachings ; 
hitherto there has been no serious attempt to systematize the 
Sakta philosophy (p. 401). The interpretation of the two prin- 
ciples as male and female is declared to be a blasphemous error 
(p. 394) ; they are rather to be regarded as existent and conscious 
aspects of reality or as the ego and ego’s consciousness of itself 
(pp. 394, 398). In the final chapter on Sakta philosophy we find 
sober mention of the pericarp of the thousand-petaled lotus within 
the crown of the head. The power involved is said to cross the 
middle of the two eyebrows and flow down the sSusumnd channel; 
at the lowest point nada is converted into kundalinit (pp. 414 f.). 
It is hard to say whether this allusion to the ‘‘serpent power’’ is 
intended as tradition or anatomy. 

A valuable technical paper on Indian mathematics by A. N. 
Singh, with an appendix by R. Shukla, reveals new materials. 
Indian consideration of astronomy is traced from the Rg Veda, 
dated at 3000 B. C., to the fifth century A. D. Ancient Indian 
investigations of other sciences are said to cover the period from 
the Atharva Veda, about 800 B. C., to 1400 A. D. (p. 458). There 
is an analysis of Nyaya-Vaisesika realistic views of the world, al- 
though it is said that these are not easy to correlate with modern 
scientific ideas regarding evolution (p. 458). Indian medicine in 
some of its connections with metallurgy and Indian surgery, in- 
volving a knowledge of physiology and embryology which is said 
to have been fairly comprehensive and accurate (p. 466), is ac- 
corded appreciative treatment. Specific scientific literature was 
built up in several branches of stience; different schools of workers 
criticized one another (p. 470). 

Continuing toward the end of Volume One, the chapter on 
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Indian Esthetics presents a number of brief topical subdivisions 
distinguishing the teachings of various philosophical schools and 
providing an analysis of the esthetic attitude together with re. 
marks concerning the various forms of art, especially the drama, 
Islamic thought in India is related to Islamic thought elsewhere, 
and was inevitably influenced from both India and Greece (p, 
490). Islam came close to Hinduism in Sufi mysticism (p. 503) 
and in the bhakti movement (p. 513). Sikh philosophy is pre. 
sented with skilful combinations of the words of Nanak. Hindy 
philosophy is brought down to contemporary days by P. T. Raju, 
as is Muslim thought by K. A. Hakim. For Gandhi, political free- 
dom was only a means to the spiritual freedom of man (p. 531). 
In the Muslim section there is special attention to the work of the 
late Muhammad Iqbal, but without mention of the influence of 
McTaggart. 

In the space devoted to Chinese thought the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to India contributes a general introduction, and Fung Yu- 
Lan discusses Confucianism and Taoism. The oneness achieved 
by the Confucianists is emotional while that achieved by the Taoists 
is intellectual (p. 570). The Neo-Confucian sage does nothing 
more than most people do, but does it with an understanding of 
its cosmic significance (p. 571). Japanese philosophy is treated 
by D. T. Suzuki, who says that when Japanese thought is freed 
from Shinto extravagances it is seen that Mahayana Buddhism 
helped Japanese penetrate deeply into the spiritual meaning of 
kannagara, the conviction that one has within oneself the way of 
the gods (p. 602). This was developed in various schools of 
mysticism. 


Til 





Volume Two opens with an historical introduction to Persian 
thought by Dr. M. N. Dhalla, High Priest of the Parsis. He dates 
Zoroaster at about 1000 B. C. (p. 11) and describes the Amesha 
Spentas as Holy Immortals or Archangels (p. 13). The guardian 
fravashis are compared to the Platonic ideas (p.15). A. R. Wadia 
discusses philosophy in Zoroastrianism. The prophet’s teachings 
were monistic as regards Ahura Mazda; his so-called dualism is 
an ethical dualism (p. 21). 

R. D. Ranade gives an account of the pre-Socratics, with con- 
siderable dependence on Aristotle and a grouping of the men in 
pairs—Thales and Anaximenes, Anaximander and Heraclitus, ete. 
He says that Socrates is the one European figure with very marked 
resemblance to an Indian sage; if Socrates had been born in Indie 
he would have been looked upon as an incarnation of the godhead 
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(pp. 50f.). As between Plato and Aristotle, Dr. Wadia finds sub- 

stantial identity of thought (p. 53). Plato’s doctrine of Ideas in 

: the later dialogues is said to solve the problem not merely of the 1 

. many and the one, but also of thought and things; everything is | 
rooted in thought and all philosophy becomes idealism (p. 56). ‘ 

Both Plato and Aristotle are called idealists (p. 70). Dr. Wadia 

) agrees with the opinion now prevailing in the West, that it is very 

: doubtful if Plato was influenced by India (p. 65). ‘ 

n Rabbi Alexander Altmann very ably surveys Jewish philosophy, | 

, treating not only the generally familiar names but also several less 

. familiar, such as Saadya, Gersonides, and Crescas. Modern Jewish 

: philosophy from Mendelssohn to H. Cohen is said to be on the 

e whole a sustained effort to interpret Judaism as the religion of 

f reason, par excellence (p. 91). M. M. Sharif contributes a chap- 

ter on Neo-Platonism, with a keenly analytical exposition of Plo- 

tinus, unfortunately undocumented. 

| A. J. Appasamy’s essay on St. Augustine and his precursors 

i neglects the Christian precursors. The controversy with the Mani- 

5 chaeans is featured. There is marked emphasis on the devotional 

4 aspect of Augustine’s teachings. 

f R. Walzer, another of the few European contributors, provides 

i a masterly chapter on Islamic philosophy, particularly intriguing 

| because of its notice of research problems awaiting solution. Medi- 

n eval Christian thought is treated in a chapter on St. Thomas and 


f the medieval scholastics. It can hardly be absolved from special 
f pleading ; ‘‘the philosophy for which St. Thomas Aquinas stands 
f isno more particularly his than it can be ours’’ (p. 149). ‘‘When 


the traditions of India and China are better known, it will be pos- 
sible to build with Thomistic guidance a better and wider Catholic 
synthesis than what the Angelic Doctor was able to achieve in the 





, Middle Ages with the materials at his disposal’’ (p. 167). In one ‘ 
s of the comparisons with Indian philosophy it is said that prakrti 
a like potency in the traditional concept has no actual existence apart | 

from purusa or act (p. 162). i 
“ In the chapter on Sufism we are told that no one has yet at- 3 
8 tempted to write a history of Islamic mysticism (p. 179). Con- J 
8 siderable space is devoted to the fourteen confraternities or Orders i 


of Sufis. Christian mysticism is represented by another chapter 
which it is difficult to absolve from special pleading. The author 
says that just as Neo-Platonism fertilized early Christian mysti- 
cism, so India, China, and Japan may fertilize that of tomorrow 
(p. 197). 

We now enter a series of chapters which show how modern 
European philosophies appear to a succession of Indian colleagues. 
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It is obvious from the start that the Indians are much more fami. 
iar with Western thought than we of the West are with theirs, 
In the fine chapter on rationalism, by N. V. Banerjee, we recog. 
nize Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz as old friends. Rationalism, 
however, suffered at the hands of empiricism; what was needed 
was a new treatment of philosophy to see what importance the 
rivals had. This task was undertaken in epoch-making fashion 
by Kant (p. 221). 

In the chapter on empiricism, by G. C. Chatterjee, it is held 
that Locke, in his definitions of idea, confuses the object of knowl- 
edge with the content of knowledge, that his reasons for making 
the distinction between primary and secondary qualities are feeble 
and halting, and that he is shaky in his doctrines of material and 
spiritual substance (pp. 227 f.). He started from premises which 
were far too simple and compromised at every point (p. 229). 
Berkeley had a one-track mind; the same logic which led him to 
deny the existence of material substance would have led him to 
deny that of spiritual substance (p. 231). Locke, Berkeley, and 
Hume confused the problem of the source and origin of knowledge 
with that of its validity (p. 236). There is no reason for us to 
believe that knowledge must contain no knowledge which goes be- 
yond experience; even the most extreme empiricists cannot get 
along without universals, concerning which Locke and Berkeley 
compromised and to which Hume, who was led to complete solip- 
sism, denied any place (p. 236). 

Humayun Kabir analyzes Kant’s three Critiques; for the first, 
there are unusually careful citations to the first and second edi- 
tions. Neither the scientist nor the religious man has been satis- 
fied with Kant’s way of answering Hume by limiting science to 
experience and leaving ultimate truth beyond the limits (p. 252). 
For Kant, in the second Critique, to make the self subject to the 
categories is to deny freedom; hence there must be a distinction 
between the empirical and the real self, the latter being revealed 
in our consciousness of obligation. As the agent of moral duty 
man goes beyond nature and shares in the character of ultimate 
Reality, though Kant’s conception of duty leaves us only with a 
bare formal law, and his freedom must remain beyond our know! 
edge. The phenomenal, however, is just as unintelligible without 
freedom as the noumenal is without necessity. The only way out 
is to recognize the difference between phenomena and noumena a 
one of degree (pp. 253 ff.). The analysis proceeds through the 
unifying doctrines of the Critique of Judgment. There is action 
in knowing, knowledge in acting, and esthetic feeling in both 
knowledge and action. But we must distinguish science, art, and 
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morals as regards their function in experience; Kant resisted the 
temptation to reduce the many complexities of life to the unity 
of some simple pattern (p. 260). Kabir concludes with a succinct 
statement of the varied influence of Kant on subsequent philosophy. 

It might be expected that the philosophies of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel would find a welcome in an Indian account of their 
work; this one is by R. V. Das. The conclusion of the chapter is 
that if any substantial contribution is to be made to philosophy, 
present-day thinkers must be doing in their own way what Hegel 
did in a grand manner (p. 283). 

§. K. Maitra, in his chapter on Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
adds to his exposition comments as regards Schopenhauer—that 
there can be no passage from the unconscious to the conscious (p. 
288), that the noumena must be regarded as good, and that it is 
better to be inconsistent then to persist in a fundamentally wrong 
position (p. 289). There is energetic rebuttal for the statement 
that Schopenhauer owed his pessimism to Hindu thought; he de- 
rived from the latter rather his love of the idea of the peace and 
tranquillity that come from contemplation (p. 290). His fatal 
mistake was to suppose that the will can act only blindly (p. 291). 
Nietzsche’s mad philosophy of the will to power saps the founda- 
tions not only of morality but of logic and metaphysics; but has 
his attempt to do away with the distinction of true and false any 
meaning? (p. 295). 

The chapter on British idealism by A. C. Mukerji is highly 
critical. It is said that Bradley, while asserting that no possible 
truth is quite true, claims absolute truth for his own system (p. 
306). Bosanquet tries to prove the law of contradiction, which as 
a presupposition cannot be proved (p. 310 f.). Mukerji traces in 
detail through the works of Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, and Mc- 
Taggart the problem of knowledge as relational as contrasted with 
consciousness as the ground of all relations, the ground undeniable 
even though indefinable (p. 312). This is the ‘‘fallacy of tran- 
scendental dislocation’’ (pp. 302-313). So long as this is allowed 
to stand, a coherent interpretation of the universe will remain a 
mere dream (p. 315). 

N. G. Damle’s chapter on Italian and American idealism is ob- 
jective, except perhaps with regard to Howison’s pluralism. The 
Italians and Americans are grouped together because they are dy- 
namic and voluntaristic and because they recognize the importance 
of the empirical world (p. 317). B. Ray’s chapter on pragmatism 
is also objective, though it is slanted toward epistemology and 
methodology at the expense of ethical and religious implications. 
There is a good word for pragmatism; it exposed the speculative 
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aberrations of absolutism and brought philosophy to the empirical 
knowledge of the ordinary man (p. 352). 

The chapter on evolutionism is in two sections. The first, by 
P. §. Naidu, considers Spencer (who is accorded 32 lines), Berg. 
son, and the emergent evolutionists. There is the old difficulty 
about describing emergence when it is said that for Morgan life 
emerges out of matter, but is not latent there (p. 360). ‘Alex. 
ander’s desperate attempt to fit into Spencerian naturalism the 
concept of novelty raises more questions than it solves’’ (p. 363), 
By a rigid limitation, Naidu would confine emergence to the in. 
organic (p. 361). He holds that emergent evolution must yield 
place to the intuitionist creative evolution of Bergson as its crown 
and consummation (pp. 359, 362, 364). ‘‘The fact is that matter 
is merely an organ of spirit’’ (p. 361). The second section of 
the chapter on evolution, the work of A. S. Ayyub, is devoted to 
Whitehead. The bifurcation of nature, intimately connected with 
the denial of simple location, should have emphasized that matter 
and mind are not wholly disparate (pp. 373, 375). Whitehead’s 
rejected distinction between causal nature and apprehended na- 
ture reappears as the distinction between appearance and reality 
(p. 374). 

N. A. Nikam’s chapter on realism surveys British and American 
views. G. E. Moore is frequently quoted but he is regarded as in- 
conclusive in his distinction between the strict sense of ‘‘follows”’ 
as entailment and the general sense as material implication (p. 
383). Marxism is discussed by the author of the section on White- 
head. Marx is credited with advocacy of individual freedom and 
man’s capacity to change nature (pp. 394, 397), along with the 
more usually recognized economic determinism. The question how 
the forces of production arise and change brings us back to the 
creative role of ideas (p. 397). It cannot be denied that present 
society is rotten to the core, but in the classless society we would 
still have creatureliness. Where can we find the answer save in 
the inner recesses of the mind, the deep and unexplored layers of 
the self? (p. 394). 

The contentions of the logical positivists, especially concerning 
metaphysics, are summarized and criticized by D. M. Datta. A 
criterion of meaning based on empirical verifiability renders the 
sentence containing the criterion and other rules of syntax mean- 
ingless. Metaphysics may be justified because of its empirical con- 
sequences in human culture and civilization (p. 421). 

Existentialism is treated by R. V. Das, who wrote on Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. The Gernian existentialists are treated sym- 
pathetically. Existentialist doctrines are said to lack logical co 
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herence; if they separate essence from human existence how can 
they make significant statements about existence? They do, how- 
ever, stand for an inner subjective being which in its depth cannot 
be reached or represented by any generality (p. 438). Sartre is 
not treated as sympathetically: if I am absolutely free, to whom 
am I responsible? (p. 438). 

Radhakrishnan, in a concluding summary for the entire work, 
says that the differences of ideas and methods between European, 
Chinese, and Indian philosophies are matters of emphasis. In 
periods of scepticism there is a revival of philosophy; its history 
shows progress. In systems of philosophy we do not get the reality 
of the world but a vision of reality reflected in man’s changing 
mind. The faith of our age is committed to science; this brings 
about a spiritual crisis. We must integrate the new discoveries 
with our philosophical conceptions (pp. 439 f.). 

He says that philosophy should base itself on positive knowl- 
edge of actuality, on facts of outward nature, the individual mind, 
and spiritual life, ‘‘not speculative idealism.’’ Science, however, 
cannot offer any explanation of the world it attempts to describe. 
We have to study facts and by imagination and speculative insight 
reach principles. The real is not to be reduced to the material. 
A scientific study of the facts of nature takes us beyond the facts 
to the transcendent Being which is also freedom. Logical positiv- 
ism is a modern form of superstition, whereas existentialism is 
anew name for an ancient method (pp. 440-443). In the mystical 
experience, which is not of a subjective psychic condition for the 
human individual, all else fades away into illimitable darkness 
until the man is alone in the white radiance of a central and unique 
ecstasy (p. 446). A suggestion of social emphasis comes in the 
statement that the Upanisadic text ‘‘That art thou’’ is the basic 
principle of all democracy (p. 447). 


IV 


Scattered through the two volumes various authors bring out 
at least two-score comparisons between certain features of Indian 
and Western philosophies—enough to furnish suggestions for many 
a future essay or thesis. One or two have been mentioned above. 
Some, like those between the Hindu and Platonic societal organi- 
zation (Vol. I, p. 109), the numerous comparisons of Indian and 
Western idealisms (e.g., I, p. 310, and II, pp. 265, 268, 304, 312 
f, 315, 824, 484), and between some Saiva-Sakta teachings and 
Schopenhauer and Bergson, are either familiar or readily obvious. 
Others concern more specific and sometimes more debatable points 
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in the Upanisads as compared with Thomas Aquinas (II, p. 154), 
and Russell (II, p. 385); the work of Sarhkara or the Advaits 
school and Plotinus (II, p. 114), and emergent evolutionism (0, 
p. 442); the laws of Manu and Aristotle (I, p. 111); and the 
Kautilya code and Hobbes (I, p. 112). The constant emphasis op 
epistemology is reflected in comparisons of the Nydya Vaisesika 
school with Locke (II, p. 311), Bradley (II, p. 233), Bosanquet 
(II, p. 311), Moore (II, p. 382), Whitehead (II, 370), critica 
realism (II, p. 387 f.), Marx (II, p. 408), and linguistic analysis 
(II, p. 421). One or another Buddhist doctrine is considered 
along with something in Marx (II, p. 403), Bradley (I, p. 288), 
Croce (II, 324), Dewey and Schiller (II, 407), and Heidegger, 
whose ‘“‘Nothing’’ is reminiscent of the Buddhist Void (II, 430). 
The Indian doctrine of purusa as applied to individuals endowed 
with buddhi is compared with ‘‘person’’ in medieval scholasti- 
cism (II, 166), and samsdra with Whitehead’s philosophy of proc. 
ess (II, 440). 

V 


It is inevitable that among the scores of chapters written by 
men of so many varying views there will be differences of ap- 
proach, emphasis, and, one must add, quality. Some of the chap- 
ters, as noted above, impress one as excellent; some others seem 
poor by comparison. Some dealing with Indian philosophies are 
so compressed that when strange names and titles are listed long 
passages almost lapse into catalogues. Some of the chapters are 
expositions, usually capable, and with little or no comment or 
criticism; in others, particularly when Indian writers deal with 
Western thought, there is everything from mild comment to earn- 
est attempts to correct what are regarded as Western errors, and 
some passages are marked, not merely by special pleading, but 
by dogmatism. 

There are understandable but notable omissions. I find, for 
instance, no mention of Comte, and little about Monism or the 
Stoics or the French Encyclopedists (II, 367, 399, 403). It does 
seem as if Husserl might have been entitled to a section by hin- 
self, that Nicolai Hartmann might have had more than two lines 
(II, p. 444), and that Santayana might have been allowed to dis- 
play his brilliance in more than a sentence or two. 

The most serious defect seems to be the lack of any adequate 
or connected account of Western naturalism. Its importance i 
admitted (e.g., II, 367 and 423), and some of its doctrines are de- 
seribed or mentioned as materialism, in chapters on evolutionism 
and Marxism, but it is always played down, usually in the interest 
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of epistemological and metaphysical idealism or an intuitional or 
“gpiritual’’ view of life, sometimes, too, at the expense of what 
might have been said about ethics. It becomes increasingly clear 
that the philosophies of idealism and naturalism mark the princi- 
pal divergences between Indian and Western philosophies, and the 
neglect or dismissal of the latter makes the volumes before us 
onesided. 

Many of the contributions carry useful bibliographies, though 
there are some inaccuracies as regards titles and some looseness in 
reference to editions. The extent of citation and documentation 
varies widely ; sometimes there is none, but in other chapters it is 
ample and helpful. Some statements concerning Western philos- 
ophies are made on the strength or weakness of secondary sources. 
One notes numerous small misprints; the most serious is the dating 
of American independence in 1766 (II, p. 324). Each volume 
carries its very useful index. One of the most practical uses of 
the History may well be as a handbook, albeit for two hands, to 
which one may turn for introduction to unfamiliar systems or for 
refreshing the memory of those once familiar. 


Dare one attempt an over-all estimate of this long, laborious, 
but, in spite of its debatable points and defects, rich and impres- 


sive work? As was said at the beginning of this review, it is a 
landmark which may come to be regarded as a monument. It will 
at least do duty as the most conspicuous monument in the field of 
comparative philosophy until, perhaps many years from now, be- 
side the two great rivers of Eastern and Western thought, each 
enriched by new springs and with its stagnant waters evaporated 
away, another company of scholars erects a somewhat better- 
balanced monument nearer to the confluence where human thought 
begins to flow out to sea. 


GrorGE P. ConGER 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Life of John Stuart Mill. Micuarnt St.JoHN Packer. With 
a preface by Professor F. A. Hayek. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. xiv, 567 pp. $6.50. 


By any standard this is an excellent biography. It is not the 
story of John Stuart Mill the philosopher, but a full-length por- 
trait of Mill the man, the personality, the gifted human being in 
all his baffling complexity. Mr. Packe’s canvas is immense, taking 
in almost the whole range of nineteenth-century thought, and his 
brush-strokes are lavishly and skilfully applied. The finished 
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work may not be absolutely definitive, but any future student of 
Mill will find it as indispensable as the complete version of the 
Autobiography. It both supplements and corrects Mill’s own ag. 
count of his life, making use of materials which became available, 
only to be widely scattered, about twenty years ago. 

Philosophers will continue to differ about the relevance of bio. 
graphical details in estimating the stature of a thinker. Certainly 
a good many philosophers of the first rank have had bare, drab, 
even forbidding personalities; and, thanks to the chilly legends of 
his relentless education and supposedly calculating rationalism, 
John Stuart Mill has been widely supposed to belong among their 
number. From Mr. Packe’s pen, however, Mill emerges as a man 
of deep and erratic passions, antipathies, and enthusiasms, doni- 
nated by conviction far more than by logic, and living as full and 
varied a life as any romantic poet. Yet, when it came to reforn- 
ing the world, Mill had ‘‘learnt once and for all the lesson his 
father had always tried to teach him, the advantage of cool science 
over rash passion as a means of sociological improvements’’ (p. 58). 

In depicting Mill at age twenty-five as ‘‘an uncompromising 
intellectual red,’’ and crediting the Saint Simonians (though it 
was not ‘‘all their fault’’) with professing ‘‘all the essentials of 
Marxist philosophy,’’ however, the author has been led into ex- 
aggeration, not of Mill’s temporary ‘‘rejection of the means of 
human improvement in favor of its ends,’’ but in invoking Marx 
and modern Communism in that context. ‘‘Happily,’’ he goes on, 
‘‘the aberration of Mill’s ideas was quite short-lived; very soon 
he was to come under the dominating influence of his life, an in- 
fluence that was to pluck him out of his dangerous floundering in 
opinions quite unsuited to his nature, and to lead him surely in 
the course of his true development for which he had sought so long, 
and sought in vain’’ (p. 104). These words introduce the woman 
whose much-gossiped-about relationship to Mill permeates the re- 
maining four hundred pages of the book, Mrs. Harriet Hardy 
Taylor, wife of John Taylor and mother of his three children, with 
whom Mill fell deeply and mutually in love, beginning a high- 
principled platonic intimacy, strangely callous toward the feelings 
of Mr. Taylor, which continued until the latter’s death in 1849, 
when, after an interval of two years, she became Mill’s wife for 
the remaining seven years of her life. 

Mr. Packe throws much new light upon the vexing question of 
Harriet’s influence upon the thought of Mill. According to Mill 
himself, it was so great and so beneficent that few critics have 
regarded his reiterated estimate as anything more than the tribute 
of a lovesick positivist in the manner of Auguste Comte to Clo- 
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tide de Vaux. As for Harriet, she was ‘‘very spoilt.’’ ‘‘Two 
men were devoted to her. Both were distinguished, and one was 
rich. She managed the household of one and the philosophy of 
the other.’” Mr. Packe speaks of her ‘‘astounding, almost hyp- 
notice control of Mill’s mind . . . not confined to reversing the di- 
rection of his economic theory,’’ but making her version of femi- 
nism ‘‘the fundamental issue of his entire social philosophy’’ as 
well (p. 315). When Mill proclaimed all his writings after 
Political Economy in 1848 to be ‘‘not the work of one mind, but 
of the fusion of two,’’ his biographer finds it ‘‘no overstatement’’ 
of the case, and declares that ‘‘her predominance was even more 
complete than he himself pronounced. Except for the Logic, the 
principles underlying the more important works of John Stuart 
Mill were defined, although not actually composed, by Harriet 
Taylor. And whatever in them cannot be ascribed to his lucid 
reasoning must be attributed to the sheer force of her personality’’ 
(pp. 316-317). 

Yet, in spite of all these affirmations, what is lacking is proof 
that Harriet Taylor’s mind was comparable to Mill’s. Such evi- 
dence is not to be found in Packe, nor in Professor F. A. Hayek’s 
John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor: Their Correspondence and 
Subsequent Marriage (1951), although the latter asserts that ‘‘far 
from it having been the sentimental it was the rationalist element 
in Mill’s thought which was mainly strengthened by Harriet’s in- 
fluence.’” Mr. Packe’s case is somewhat weakened by Mill’s al- 
most equally fulsome tribute to Harriet’s daughter Helen (Hayek, 
p. 268) as ‘‘the inheritor of much of her wisdom’’ and acknowl- 
edging his debt ‘‘in the way of instruction to her great powers of 
original thought and soundness of practical judgment... ,”’ 
thereby affirming his work to be the ‘‘product not of one intellect 
and conscience but of three, the least considerable of whom, and 
above all the least original, is the one whose name is attached.’’ 

Mill’s attempts to reduce his own role to that of amanuensis 
(“TI should like everyone to know that I am the Dumont and you 
the originating mind, the Bentham,’’ he wrote to Harriet in 1853) 
Were insistent but unconvincing. Mr. Packe comes much closer 
to the mark when he depicts Harriet ‘‘not as Mill’s flatterer but 
as his opposite,’? and hence his inspirer in accordance with his 
concept of synthetic truth as ‘‘a gem of many faces each capable 
of different, even contradictory appearance.’’ This was ‘‘the 
theme which ran consistently throughout his life and works, the 
constant factor in the shifting ground of his development... . 
It was impossible to grasp the whole from a single point of view; 
and, conversely, every honest point of view achieved an aspect of 
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the truth. That any act of vision depends at least as much upon 
the situation and the circumstances of the seer as upon the object 
seen, was Mill’s position in philosophy . . . tolerance, not ag 4 
weakness, but as creative force’’ (p. 246). 

Mr. Packe has succeeded admirably in rescuing Mill from ‘‘the 
legend left by Victorian misunderstanding, sedulously tinted by 
Carlyle, impressed by decades of schoolmasters and divines .,. 
a name erudite and respectable; sober, censorious, and sad; pro. 
digious, and at the same time somehow awful, a kind of moral 
Great Agrippa. Above all, as dry as dust’’ (p. 504). Some 
eritics may object that Mill has been ‘‘humanized’’ at too great 
a cost to his reputation as cool practitioner of the rationalism 
which he preached to others. But many more will rejoice to dis. 
cover in Mill a truly sympathetic person, capable of warm feelings 
and errors of the heart, who overcame a loveless childhood and 
intellectual superiority to his fellows to pioneer in many good 
causes, and whose ideals, as Mr. Packe permits himself to declare, 
‘‘were never more required than at the present time.’’ 


HaroupD A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 


The Theory of Knowledge. Maurice CornrortH. New York: 
International Publishers [1955]. 240 pp. $2.50. 


With this work, the third and final volume of his Introduction 
to Dialectical Materialism, Maurice Cornforth has completed what 
was intended as a systematic ‘‘survey of the fundamental ideas of 
Marxist philosophy.’’ The previous volumes were devoted respec- 
tively to dialectical method and to historical materialism. In the 
present installment, the author seeks to discuss ‘‘how ideas actually 
arise, develop, and are tested in the concrete conditions of real 
human life, in the material life of society,’’ and ‘‘to apply the 
fundamental ideas of dialectical and historical materialism to show 
how human consciousness actually arises and develops . . . from 
the conditioned reflex to human freedom.’’ This is an ambitious 
proposal, and even if it were only partially successful, Cornforth 
would have added significantly to those seminal but undeveloped 
utterances of Marx and Engels to the effect that higher knowledge, 
and culture generally, are functionally dependent on, and reflec- 
tive of, certain subjacent and coércive material forces, unfolding 
with ‘‘iron necessity.’’ Yet the philosophical distance between 
the conditioned reflex and the concept of human freedom is astro- 
nomical, and deeper minds than Cornforth’s have found it difficult 
enough to map more modest stretches of it: the vastness of his 
proposed subject-matter, complicated by rather a rambling treat 
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ment of it, makes it impossible to review the book in detail. More- 
over, though it is perhaps a violation of the ethics of philosophical 
criticism to discuss a work ad hominem, Cornforth is not a dis- 
passionate expositor of Marxist theory, but a militant exponent of 
it; and, since by no extension of charity can his book be regarded 
as a contribution to the theory of knowledge, the reviewer is forced 
to judge it in terms of whether it at least contributes either to the 
darification or the elaboration of the ideas for which the author 
pleads in so partisan a fashion. Far from achieving either of 
these goals, this book shares in that type of schematism, pre- 
matureness, and crudity so characteristic of productions in the 
Marxist idiom, and exhibits the attitude, brilliantly described by 
Milosz in The Captwe Mind, that all phenomena must conform in 
essentials to laws already known. The theory of knowledge, after 
all, is a domain of philosophical investigation that has received 
perhaps the largest share of subtle and ingenious analyses, by 
nearly every philosopher worth mentioning; it demands an almost 
inexcusable callousness to approach its problems as though no one 
except Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao (to exhaust the au- 
thor’s ‘‘Bibliography’’) had written on them significantly or 
plausibly. At best this work is programmatic, at worst it is propa- 
ganda; and the most basic epistemological problem for Marxists, 
of-how material forces crystallize finally as ideas in human minds 
—a problem raised by Marx in a moment of genius, but which 
neither he nor his followers have carried much beyond the level of 
apercu,—remains vague and unresolved. It is this single point, 
upon which a Marxist ought to be especially clear and careful, that 
Cornforth treats with a cavalierness which can only result from 
that confidence to which Milosz refers. For how else is one to ex- 
plain the uncritical reliance, at every crucial point, upon the con- 
cept of ‘‘reflection’’—the very thing that demands analysis? For 
example: ‘‘Mind is a reflection of matter’’; ‘‘Consciousness is a 
reflection of the material world’’; ‘‘Our sensations .. . are the 
reflections in the conscious processes of our brains of material 
things’; ‘‘Ideas . . . reflect the connections of men with one an- 
other and with the external world’’; ‘‘ Abstract ideas . . . reflect 
definite relations objectively existing between things, between men, 
and between men and things’’; ‘‘Thoughts are reflections of the 
real world’’; ‘‘Logical principles . . . are laws of the reflection 
of material processes’’; ‘‘Truth is reflection of material reality’’; 
ete., ete. All these pronouncements, set down as gospel and un- 
embellished with a single argument pro or con, not merely over- 
work an unclear concept, but manage to beg most of the questions 
Which epistemologists moot. 
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What is fairly sound in this book, its discussions of experience, 
inquiry, and practice, is not novel, having been written of eng. 
lessly by pragmatists and positivists and naturalists of varios 
sorts; and what is fairly novel in the book is too laden with the 
author’s special pleading to be' of any general consequence, 
Throughout, materialism is opposed to an idealism which no serious 
philosopher has ever maintained. ‘‘Idealism’’ is linked with ide. 
ology, materialism with science. Ideology counts as a set of 
‘*false’’ ideas which do not further production, but merely furthe 
the interests of the vested class, while science, though it may he 
used to class-advantage, nonetheless discovers certain truths which 
are classless, and which constitute a ‘‘common heritage of man. 
kind, destined to be used for the emancipation of all the people.” 
Ordinary social science is ‘‘ideological’’ in the above sense; and, 
needless to say, Marxism is the only social science, for it alone has 
discerned, for all time, ‘‘the fundamental laws of social develop. 
ment.’’ Such, I think, is the central thesis of the book, and it is 
worth noticing chiefly because of its contention that science, so far 
as the content of its formulations is concerned, is not part of what 
the Marxists call the ‘‘superstructure,’’ erected over an economic 
base. This is part of a recent reform in Marxist theory, initiated 
by Stalin’s proclamation in the famous Soviet linguistics contro- 
versy, to the effect that language is not really part of the super. 
structure, as Professor Marr and a number of other Soviet lin- 
guists had maintained. As evidence, Stalin pointed to the fact 
that, though Russia had undergone the socialist revolution, her 
language in no way changed, as it ought to and would have done, 
had it been superstructural. Cornforth not merely extracts s¢i- 
ence from the superstructure, but more significantly makes the 
same distinction for logic: ‘‘Language and logic are employed in- 
differently for the working out and expressing of views, whatever 
the basis of such views.’’ Hence there is no longer any such thing 
as ‘‘bourgeois logic,’’ and the attempt to build a ‘‘socialist logic” 
is apparently no longer in order. But there is some irony in the 
fact that, at the very moment when the necessity of the Laws of 
Thought has been severely questioned by our master logicians of 
the pragmatist camp, the same Laws (and especially the Principle 
of Contradiction!) should be deemed absolutely necessary by 4 
school of thought which, until recently, indicted them as ‘‘unre 
flective of reality.’’ It is for such indications of how Marxism is 
being modified that this book possesses what value it may ‘have. 


Artuur C. DANTO 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Analyse des poetischen Denkens. Max Risser, Wien: Verlag 
A. Sexl [1954]. 91 pp. ‘ 


Max Rieser has written a complete poetic dedicated to the idea 
that poetry is a species of what the clinical psychologists call re- 
gression. He acknowledges a primary indebtedness to Freud and 
goes even beyond the great psychologist in pressing his thesis. 
Not all of his material, to be sure, is drawn from psychoanalysis. 
He treats the principal features of the art of poetry, such as rhyme, 
rhythm, symbol, and metaphor, and traverses some of the tradi- 
tional themes of aesthetics, such as the relations between Art and 
Knowledge. Many of his special points can stand by themselves. 
But they are also steps in illustration and support of the over- 
arching regression theory, which provides the real unity of the 
work. Rhythm, for example, is treated as a factor through which 
thoughts and emotions from the Unconscious are first aroused and 
then subdued or regulated by the poem. 

Those who have read technical contributions by Mr. Rieser in 
this JouRNAL and elsewhere will be surprised, in the present work, 
by the German prose—warm, eloquent, thickly knit, almost poeti- 
cal. The style of writing is perhaps not accidental. The author 
is steeped in his subject as no one could be who had not read poetry 
and thought about it over and over for many years. Therein lie 
rewards for the reader. Even trite themes, such as Poetry vs. 
Science, become interesting again. A first reading, even if care- 
ful, is not always to be trusted; but I must say that I have found 
these pages at their best as engrossing as the best of Croce or of 
Valéry. 

Even a lengthy summary of a text so densely woven would make 
it seem poorer than it is. I shall content myself with a sketch of 
the leading idea. Rieser believes in the existence in human nature 
of strong desires for sleep, death, unconsciousness, peaceful vege- 
tation, untrammeled freedom of impulse and mood. He believes 
that these desires are thwarted in adult life, where a disunity and 
tension—not to be overcome by striving and by realistic thinking, 
which are themselves uncomfortable—exist between men and their 
environment. The only way in which these wishes can be satisfied 
is by a return to a past in which the desiderated harmony is sup- 
posed to have existed; and we do indeed find in human nature a 
profound longing for this past. (The words Riickfall, Riickkehr, 
Riickweg, Heimkehr appear on many pages of this book.) Poetry 
reinstates us temporarily in this primitive paradise, Rieser says. 
And it is his special merit as a writer that he makes this assertion 
seem plausible through his analysis of poetic thought and form. 
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Animism and pathetic fallacy, the control of ideation by emotion, 
the narcotizing effects of rhythm (which he actually compares at on 
place to the rocking of a cradle), archaic modes of thinking through 
likeness and contrast rather than causal connection—all serve t 
strengthen the analogy, which so many other writers have drawn, 
between aesthetic experience and embryonic or infantile states of 
trance. Perhaps no other book has traced such striking regen. 
blances between the canonical ‘‘immediacy’’ of the aesthetic stat, 
and primitive or pre-natal stupors. 

Resemblances, however, no matter how striking and how wel 
established, will not accomplish Mr. Rieser’s purpose. His prob. 
lem, like Freud’s in his book on Wit—the most important single 
work on ‘‘art and regression,’’—is to show how certain peculiar 
feelings of pleasure, not to be found anywhere else in life, can be 
given by the reading of a good poem. And his claim, like Freud’, 
is that this pleasure is to be explained by tracing it to sources in 
the past and by showing how these sources are tapped by the poem. 
But to prove this claim it is not enough to show that poetic ex. 
perience is comparable to other states in which the sense of peace 
and freedom once existed. One must show that it actually is such 
a state; one must subsume it beneath the idea of one or another of 
those states; and since one cannot very well hold that a person falls 
asleep or becomes a child while composing or reading a poem, one 
must show it to be a case of regression, or the attempted return to 
a previous state. 

In this part of his task I believe Mr. Rieser is unsuccessful. 
He is under no obligation to gratify every need which may exist 
in philosophy: there does, nevertheless, exist a need for a logically 
unsophisticated treatment of the concept of regression and its place 
in aesthetics. Such a treatment would start from scratch, assume 
as little as possible, explain each thing as it proceeds. It would 
explain what regression is, e.g., in hypnosis, in disturbed children, 
in schizophrenia. It would give marks by which regression could 
be distinguished from other processes which superficially resemble 
it, such as the desire for the simplification of one’s daily life. It 
would then show whether satisfaction is ever actually obtained by 
means of regression or only sought, in reaction to displeasure, 
through regression. After that it could begin to ask whether the 
writing and the reading of poetry, with their attendant satisfac- 
tions, can be strictly classified as phenomena of regression. 

Since Mr. Rieser does not take such an elementary approach 
but assumes (for example) that everyone knows what regression 
is, we are left in doubt as to the foundations of his theory. Two 
very important and obvious objections to the whole doctrine seem 
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to me to be left unanswered. (i) One would not say that men who 
play golf or tennis are reverting to childhood if it were true that 
men, as well as children, like to play. And one would not say that 
we should appeal to regression for an explanation of the effects of 
poetry if it were true that the adult organism was alive and kick- 
ing, with as much capacity as any infant for responding to objects. 
In short, one sees no need for the concept of regression. With 
streams of feeling and emotion perpetually flowing, it seems un- 
necessary to hunt for a special supply underground. (ii) One 
would not say that golfers and tennis players were reverting to 
childhood if it were true that children were incapable of playing 
such complicated games. And one does not see how the pleasures 
of poetry should be explained through a mechanism of regression 
to a past which was typically devoid of those pleasures. We may 
all have taken immense pleasure once in sleep and nutrition and 
contact with the mother; but one thing we did not take pleasure 
in was metre and metaphor. In short, one does not see how an 
explanation through regression can explain. 

If the concept of regression had no such general explanatory 
value as Mr. Rieser ascribes to it, it might still have some value, 
eg., in explaining particular effects. I am, in fact, not certain that 
Mr. Rieser means us to take his term ‘‘regression’’ quite literally. 
A process of regression in which the person does not, consciously 
or unconsciously, seek reinstatement in a remembered or imagined 
past is not regression. But there may still be a use for figurative 
senses of the term; and perhaps Rieser wishes us to understand 
that men have proclivities which, nothwithstanding great differ- 
ences, are in certain interesting ways like those of children. Metre 
might cater to the man as rocking or dandling does to the child. 
But then one would not need to suppose that the man was becom- 
ing, or trying to become, the child. 

Rieser also sometimes appears to believe that the effects of 
poetry are original, not aboriginal. He seems to understand very 
well, for example, that the rhythm of a poem is a thing invented, 
not recaptured from some abysmal slumber beneath the mother’s 
heart. But it is hard to see how such concessions can be reconciled 
with his constant stress on the primitivity of poetry. The rudi- 
ments both of poetry and science, and no more than the rudiments 
of either, can be found in children. The right contrasts would 
seem to be ‘‘ primitive vs. advanced imagining’’ and ‘‘ primitive vs. 
advanced thinking and knowing.’’ But Rieser would have it that 
poetry is primitive and science mature or advanced. Perhaps he 
is led to these strange sortings by the observation of such facts as 
that children beneath a certain age do not distinguish between what 
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they believe and what they imagine and that many ‘‘civilizeg”’ 


adults (but not poets!) seem to have lost all the imagination they 
ever had in them.’ 


ARNOLD IsENBERG 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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